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JU3STRACT 

This study evaluated tlie effect gf a Head Start 
progran on children's intelligence and reading achievenjent test 
scores over a three year period. .Each of 25 Head Start ciM-LcUcen i^as 
paired with a. non-Head start child of the sane rpace, sex, age, 
socioecononic status, date of school entrance, Jcindergarten 
experience, promotion record, and type of school. The s§cond part of 
the study involved a three year fpllowup assessment of intelligence 
test scores of chil^dren who had attended Head start before entry into 
school. The conclusions was reached that Project Head Start had been 
effective in preparing children. for later reading achievef»nt, as 
detemined by'^Bfe word neaning subtest of the Stanford Achievenent 
Test. .The durability of this effect was demcMistrated oyer a three 
year span. Intelligence, as measured by the Staiiford-Binet 
Intelligence Test, inqproved during the longitudijoal .study, hut the 
preschool program could not be given credit for the positive change.. 
The' author recommends continued longitudinal research in preschool 
coaqt>ensa'tory educati<». . (Author/WR) 
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In recognizing the problem of cultural deprivation, consider- 
able emphasis has been placed on the education of children 
before they enter public school. 

Project Head Start, a federally sponsored program » was 
initiated to compensate for the effects of poverty • It was 
designed to provide a wide variety of experiences for children 
from, disadvantaged backgrovmds during the summer before they 
enter school. Tiro of its major objectives were to stimulate 
Jchildren's cognitive and intellectual functions and develop 
skills of communication in preparation for later readings 

Early reports of Project Head Start indicated that posi- 
tive changes were taking place in the children and measures 
of intelligence and reading readiness were significantly 
higher at the end of a summer program* Representative studies 
showing positive change after two months were reported by 
Horowitz and Rosenfeld (1966), Cowling (1967), Wolff and Stein 
(1967), and laColucci (1968) ♦ However , over a longer period 
of time, a leveling off of test scores was observed « Studies 
of longer duration in which no significant difference was 
found in intelligence and achievement were reported by Diehl 
(1967), Kimley (1967) , Hyman and Kliman (1967), Beard (1968), 
and Carpenter (1969) « The long term affect of the preschool 
compensatory program on the intelligence and reading achieve^"* ^ 
ment of children continues to be challenged • 
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This longitudinal study was designed to test the dura- 
bility of preschool compensatory education. School and 
cultural variables that ndght influence the results in a 
comparative study were eliminated as much as possible. 
Several questions were investigated. Oz particular interest 
were : 

1. Is the reading achievement of Head Start 
children different from the matched non- 
Head Start children? 

2. Is the present intelligence of Head Start 
children different from the intelligence 

^ of matched ncn-Kead Start disadvantaged 
children? 

3. Has the intelligence of children who 
attended Head Start changed during the 
three years since that experience? 

Procedure 

The study was designed in two parts ^ both contributing 
to an evaluation of the long term effectiveness of Project Head 
Start. The first method compared Head Start and carefully 
matched non-Head Start children on their present intelligence 
and reading achievement. Scores were analyzed statistically. 
The second part of the study Involved a three-year follow-up 
assessment of the children who had attended Head start before 
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entry into schopX.^The intelligence of each child was meastired 
during Head Start in 1966 and again in 1969 within the school 
sitxiatior. Analysis was made on pre- and posttest scores to 
determine the significance of the difference. 

Dxiring a summer Head Start program in 1966, 10% of the 
500 children enrolled in Alachua County, Florida, were ran- 
domly selected and administe^red the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scales. School records were searched three years later in an 
effort to locate the special group of 50 children. Although 
many had moved from the county, 25 were found to be enrolled 
and attending one of the county schools. These children were 
the experimental sub j ects in the present study. 

Cultural , variables were controlled when selecting the 
non-Head Start children. Each Head Start child was paired 
with a non-Head Start child having the same race, sex, age, 
and socioeconomic status. Both black and white races were 
included, although blacks predominated. There was a fairly 
even distribution of sexes. Children had started the program 
three years previously with an age variability of almost two 
years. Only Children from families who were disadvantaged 
were considered in the matching process. 

School related variables identified within the experi- 
mental group were also matched. Paired non-Head Start children 
had the same date of school entrance, kindergarten experience. 



promotion record, and type of school. The date of school 
cPitrancG \'aricd videly as children could have eritered first 
i^ruida^lnunediately after Head Start, could have attended 
kindergarten first, or remained at home a year before enrolling:; 
in school. As kincergarten was not required, many children 
entered school v7itho\it this experience. All of the children 
had not been promoted each year and grade placement varied 
from that expected by date of school entrance. Read Start 
children had also attended rural, urban, integrated, and non- 
integrated school. 3y selecting children not having attended 
Uead Start but having the same kinds of school experiences 
as reflected in these factors, it was possible to obtain a 
more valid interpretation of the value of Project Head Start. 

Intelligence was measured by the Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Test, Form LM (Terman and Merrill, 1966). The V/ord 
Keaning subtest of the Stanford Achievement Test, Revised 
Edition (Kelley et al, 1964) X'jas used to measure reading achieve 
ment. Although all children were given Primary II Battery, 
scores were based on norms within thtsir present grade place- 
ment. To overcome this difference, all scores were converted 
to percentile ranks and the percentile ranks were finally 
converted into t^ scores (Cronbach, 1960>. All statistical 
computations were based on t scores. 
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Results and Discussion 
The hioap difference betx/een readin,^^ achievement scores 
of the tvjo groTjps was significant at the .05 level in favor 
of the Head Start children. Test results were noteworthy in 
terms of the goals uu«t had been set for Project Head Start. 
Er^phasls had been placed on early reading readiness in 
planning the curriculuiD for the sucTiDier preschool experience. 
ThG^positive affects of the program as reflected in later 
rcviding scores ^^ave evidence that the program had been sue- 
cessfttl. Children who attended Head Start had been stimulated 
to develop better skillo of communication as' a preparation for 
later reading. Because of the experience, they were able to 
rr.aintain an advantage in reading over non-Head Start children 
during a three-year span of time. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



The mean difference between pre- and post-I*0. scores 
on Head Start children was significant beyond the .01 alpha 
level in favor of post-I.Q. scores. After a Head Start expcri 
ence and several years in a public school » the mean I.Q. of 
the Head Start children was significantly higher. This seeiaed 
to indicate that the preschool program had increased intelli- ^ 
gence. However, conflicting evidence was found when their 



•'-^resent I#0,. 'Scores vere compared vjith the scores of a caro- 
fa'^lv Hatched '^.rouT> of disadvantaged children who had not 
attanded Head Start nreviouslj'. The-mean difference between 
X.Q. 'jcoTQS of Keaci Start; and '"non-Hea'! Start children was not 
significant at the .05 alpha level. Therefore, Head Start 
caiild. not be credited Td.th increasing intelligence. 



Insert Tables 2, 3, & 4' aborit here 



The results of the tx-70 methods of evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of Project Head Start on intelligence suggested the 
Ttossibllity that the school environment during the three-year 
period had improved the intelligence of KtMd Start. children. 
Mon-Eead Start children misht have improved intellectually 
also. Both groups had e^cperienced similar intellectual stimu- 
lation during that time as they had been matched on Important 
school-related variables. The Alachua Coiinty school system 
had been the recipient of Federal grants under the Elementary 
and Secondary Act, Title I, in 1967, 1968, and 1969. Special 
personnel and materials had been placed in all of the schools 
attended by botli groups of children during the three-year 
period. The additional educational opportunities could have 
■stimvtlated intellectual growth. 
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Conclustor. 

This stvdy fjave evidence that Project Head ?tart had 
been effective in preparing children for J.ater reading achieve- 
ment. Its durability was demonstrated over a three-year span 
of time. Intellij^ence of children had improved during the 
longittidihal st\idy, but the preschool program could not be 
given credit for the positive change. 

Continued longitudinal research in the field of preschool 
coiTTsensatory education is recommended. The full benefits of 
the experience might develop slowly and be difficult to measure 
Lany of the past studies of Project Head Start have been based 
on test scores within a specified grade. One of the signifi- 
cant aspects of the present study was a verification of wide 
educational differences that accrue over time. The design of 
the investigation should add importance to the results. 
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TABLE 1 



Stanford Acbievenent lest •* Uettd Mcanlns 

t Stat, 

Cro up iH^2h) Varlanca Hmvi S,T>, -t value "df 23 

Head Start 72.9 43.2 9.5 

Non-Head Start 110.3 38.4 10. b 

Difference 129.2 4.8 2.07 2.06- 



Note.— *p<.05 
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TABLE 2 



tlean and Standard Deviation of the 
Pre- and Post-I.Q. Scores 



Group i]s=--25) Range Variance Mean S.D. 

Head Start 1966 66-105 119.8 85.0 11.0 

Head .S'tart 1969 63-117 147.2 90.1 12.1 
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TABLE 3 • 




Hean 


Difference of Pre- and Post-I.Q. 


Scores 


Diff. in 
Kcan I.Q. 


Correlation 

Coefficient t^ value 


t statistic 
df 24 


5.1 


.77 3.2 


2.06* 



Note.— *p<.05 
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TABLE 4 

Mean and Standard Deviation of Head Start and 
Non-IIead Start I.Q. Scores - 1969 

. Jt Stat. 

Group (N=25) Variance Mean S.D. t value df 24 

Head Start 147.2 90.1 12.1 

Non-Head Start 136.0 91.7 11.7 
Difference 241.0 1.6 .50 2.06* 



Note.— *p<.05 



Yes, Head Start Improves Reading! 

Janet J . Larsen 
University of Florida 

This study evaluated the effectiveness of a Head Start program 
on children's intelligence and reading achievement test scores over 
a three year span. In comparing intelligence and reading achieve- 
ment, each of twenty-five Head Start children was paired with a 
non-Head Start child of the same race, sex, age, socioeconomic 
status, date of school entrance, kindergarten experience, promotxoh 
record, and type of school. The„ second part of the study involved 
a three year followup assessment of intelligence test scores of 
children who had attended Head Start before entry into school. 
The researcher concludes that Project Head Start had been effective 
in preparing children for later reading achievement, as determined 
by the word meaning subtest of the Stanford Achievement Test. The 
durability of this effect was demonstrated over a three year span. 
Intelligence (as measured by the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test) 
improved during the longitudinal study, but the preschool program 
could not be given credit for the positive change. The author 
recommends continued longitudinal research in preschool compensatory 
education. 



